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in Holy Week, the week before Easter, there is 
a great religious festival in Panama. People 
from the. country flock to towns and cities. 
There are candlelight parades, plays, dances. 
Our cover picture shows the traditional Devil 
Dancers, who score away evil spirits during 
this week. (See Panama theme article, page 5.) 


Pho'o from Panama Notional Tourist Commission 
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GOLLY, MR. ESPER, YOUR 
"49 FORD'S SMOOTH LOOKING! 
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IT MUST BE, WITH SUCH a oa anes 
WIDE, COMFORTABLE SEATS! : 

















THE '49 FORD HAS TWO 
TYPES OF SPRINGS— 
“HYDRA-COIL” IN FRONT 








\\ < AL: NOTICE THE ROOMY “MID SHIP” RIDE. 
BOTH FRONT AND BACK, : tril . pe FORD'S SEATS ARE NOW HAMMOCKED 
THEY'RE AS WIDE AS YOUR post pron BETWEEN FRONT AND REAR WHEELS. All 
| . PASSENGERS RIDE IN THE COMFORT ZONE. 
SOFA, BUT THAT'S ONLY THE JO Mf, BUT 1 UKE 


BEGINNING OF se 
| ag THE WAY , 
FORD'S NEW COMFORT. 4 lh. 























THERE'S MORE WINDOW 


i - 1 PLENTY OF LUGGAGE 
AREA, TOO, ISN'T THERE? : 
—~y" ROOM IN THAT TRUNK 
aes . 
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YES, JILL, HUNDREDS OF SQUARE 
INCHES OF GLASS AREA HAVE 
BEEN ADDED. THE NEW FORDS 
HAVE “PICTURE WINDOW" 














YES, 19 CUBIC FEET OF IT. 
FORD IS “THE CAR OF THE YEAR” 
IN EVERY WAY. 








WHAT A SLEEK, 
LOW LOO 


YES, IT'S LOWER—AND THE 
LOWER CENTER OF GRAVITY, 
ALONG WITH THE NEW 
STEERING SYSTEM, MAKES 
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Washington, D. C. is in a gay 
mood this month. January opens 
with a New Year, a new Congress, 
and a Presidential inauguration.* 

Our capital is astir over President 
Truman’s inauguration on January 
20. Busy people scurry around at- 
tending to last-minute ceremony de- 
tails. Every day thousands of visit- 
ors pour into the city for the nation’s 
4\st Presidential inauguration. 

A special grandstand has been 
built in front of the Capitol Build- 
ing. About 12,000 of the visitors will 
sit there to see the President take 
the oath of office. 

On the same day there will be a 
long parade from the Capitol to the 
White House. The parade will be 
made up of bands and floats repre- 
senting U. S. states and territories. 

All during this week there are con- 
certs, dances, parties, speeches, 
special sightseeing tours. There are 
fireworks every night. 

OTHER INAUGURATIONS 

Before 1800, the City of New York 
was the seat of the U. S. Govern- 
ment. So it was in New York, in 1789, 
that George Washington, our first 
President, was inaugurated. 

Here are some “firsts” of other 
Presidential inaugurations: 

1801—President Thomas Jefterson’s 
inauguration was the first to be held 
in Washington, D. C. 

1825—John Quincy Adams was the 
first President to wear long trousers 





* Means word is defined on page 14. 








Quiz-Word Purzle 


Washington Ready for Inauguration 


instead of knee breeches at an inaug- 
uration. 

1837—Martin Van Buren was the 
first President born a U. S. citizen 
to be inaugurated. All Presidents 
before him were born British sub- 
jects. 

1841—William H. Harrison was 
the first President to travel by train 
to Washington for his inauguration. 

1921—Warren G. Harding was the 
first President to ride to the inaug- 
ural ceremonies in an automobile. 

1925—President Calvin Coolidge’s 
inauguration was the first to be 
broadcast over the radio. 

1937 — President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's second inauguration was 
held on January 20th. This was the 
first time a President had been in- 
augurated on that date. Before then 
the date was March 4. 

1941—President Roosevelt was the 
first President to be inaugurated for 
a third time. And in 1945, the year he 
died, he was inaugurated for a fourth 
time. 

1949—This year’s inauguration is 
the first to be televised. Many people 
not in Washington now will be able 
to see as well as hear the inaugura- 
tion while it is taking place. They 
will hear and see President Truman 
take this oath of office: 

“I do solemnly swear that I will 
taithfully execute* the office of Pres- 
ident of the United States, and will 
to the best of my ability preserve, 
protect, and defend the Constitution 
of the United States.” 


RO IE RAY ROR SOCEM 


LES PBL LS RE LORE BE LILES OLIGO De 
RS 





The U. S. is minting this medal for President Truman’‘s inauguration. The 
front (right) shows profile of the President circled by stars for the 48 
states. Large stars are for 13 original colonies. Reverse (left) shows 
figure of Liberty. Medal is bronze, two inches in diameter, costs $2. 
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Ruhr Valley Will Be 
Run by Six Nations 


Germany’s Ruhr Valley produces 
large amounts of coal, iron, steel, and 
coke. 

During World Wars I and II, the 
Ruhr Valley also produced German 
guns and ammunition. Since the end 
of World War II, the U. S., Great 
Britain, and France have been dis- 
cussing what to do with the Ruhr 
Valley. (See Junior Scholastic, Dec. 
15.) 

Early this month three nations 
worked out an agreement. It is called 
the International Authority for the 
Ruhr. Under the agreement six na- 
tions will run the Ruhr. They are: 
the U. S., France, Britain, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Luxembourg. 


NO NAZIS ALLOWED 


When Western Germany forms a 
government of its own, it, too, will 
become a member of the Ruhr 
Authority. 

What is the Ruhr Authority’s job? 

1. It will make sure that no guns 
or ammunition are produced in the 
Ruhr. 

2. It will’ see that Ruhr coal, iron, 
steel, and coke are divided under the 
Marshall Plan among European 
countries. 


8. It will not let any former Nazis 
run factories in the Ruhr Valley. 
This means that even after occupa- 
tion troops leave Germany, there will 
be little chance of the Ruhr Valley 
getting into the wrong hands. 

Russia was not asked to help con- 
trol the Ruhr. A U. S. official said 
Russia might be asked to join—if it 
showed signs of trying to get along 
with the rest of the world. 

No one knows exactly how long 
the Ruhr Authority will control Ger- 
many’s important valley. 


MARSHALL RESIGNS 


George C. Marshall will resign as 
Secretary of State on January 20. 
Mr. Marshall, Secretary for two 
years, has been ill recently. 

President Truman has named Dean 
Acheson as the new Secretary of 
State. Mr. Acheson, 55, is a lawyer. 
He has served in the State Depart- 
ment as Assistant Secretary and Un- 
der Secretary. He played a leading 
part in the meetings which led to 
creating the United Nations. Re- 
cently Mr. Acheson has been a mem- 
ber of the Hoover committee to 
streamline our Government. 

Before Mr. Acheson becomes Sec- 
retary of State, he must be approved 
by the Senate. 


* Means word is defined on page 14. 


State of the Union 


Every January the President of 
the U. S. makes a special speech 
before the new Congress. This speech 
is called the State of the Union mes- 
sage. In it the President tells Con- 
gress what kind of laws he believes 
our nation needs. 

On January 5 President Truman 
made his State of the Union speech 
to the 8lst Congress. Democrats 
have a majority in this Congress. 
So, many of the President’s requests 
have a good chance of becoming law 

Here are some of the problems the 
President asked Congress to deal 
with: 

Taxes. 

Housing. 

National health. 

Schools. 

Development of rivers. 

Help for farmers. 

Civil rights. 

Universal military training. 

Minimum wages. 

Labor laws. 

Displaced persons. 

Price controls. 

Social security. 


In the next issue of Junior Scho- 
lastic We will publish the first of a 
series of articles on these national 
problems. Each will include the 
President’s suggestions to Congress. 


DIESEL ENGINE EXHIBIT AT “TRANSPORTATION UNLIMITED” SHOW 


t 


THIS DIORAMA* of some of the uses of Diesel engines will 
be shown in New York City, January 20-27, at the General 
Motors “Transportation Unlimited” show. Looking at the 
diorama is a student-visitor to the show, Carolyn Barrett, 16, 
of Highland Park (Michigan) High School. During the 
past 15 years, Diesels have quickened the pace of transpor- 


General Motors p! 


tation the world over. They are used in trains, ships, buses 
trucks. Diesels are at work in industry and agriculture, run 
ning tractors, shovels, cranes, water pumps, oil well drills, 
and faetories. Engineers say that more and better things 
are expected from the Diesel when man learns more ways to 
harness and use its tremendous power. 
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Map by Eva Mizerek 


Map shows Panama, which lies between Colombia and Costa Rica. Panama is a busy crossroads of the world. 


PANAMA 


NARROW neck of land, smaller 
than South Carolina, links 
North and South America. 
Through this neck of land there is 
a ditch linking the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. 
The land link is the Republic of 
Panama. 
The ocean link is the Panama 
Canal. 
This small area is often called the 
“crossroads of the world.” 
Almost from the time of its dis- 
covery by Europeans, Panama has 
been an important crossroads. 


In 1502 Columbus dropped anchor 
in a harbor along the eastern coast 
of Panama. He saw before him a 
lovely land and mountains with 
forest-covered slopes. Little did he 
dream that only forty miles away, 
on the far side of this land, lay an- 
other ocean. This ocean would have 
taken him to India. 

A few years later other Spaniards 
came to the Isthmus.* Among them 
was Francisco Pizarro (frahn-SEE- 
skoh pee-SAHR-roh ), who was later 
to conquer Peru, and Vasco Nuiiez 
de Balboa (VAH-skoh NOON-yace 
day bahl-BOH-ah). 

The name “Panama” is Indian for 
“plenty of fish” or “fisherman.” There 
was good reason to give the land 
this name. Monster fish still abound 
in the waters there—black marlin, 
sailfish, tuna, wahoos. 





*® Means word is defined on page 14. 


To the Indians fish were wealth. 
Fish were much more important to 
them than the pearls they brought 
up from the bottom of the sea. The 
Indians could not understand the 
white men’s greed for pearls. No 
more could they understand the 
white men’s greed for gold. 

From the Indians the Spaniards 
learned two things. They learned 
that another great sea lay a few days’ 
march to the west. And they learned 
that near this great sea there were 
pearls and gold to be had. 


DISCOVERING THE PACIFIC 


With Indians to cut the way and 
carry supplies, 190 Spaniards set out 
on September 1, 1513. It was hard 
going. They struggled through 
swamps and forests. They toiled up 
the sides of steep mountains. Some 
of the men fell ill by the way. Some 
of the well stayed with the ill. Only 
67 of the band were with Balboa 
when he arrived at the shore of the 
Pacific Ocean on September 29. 

Balboa, who had been the first to 
see the ocean from the mountains 
above, came forward alone to be 


. the first to set foot in its waters. He 


claimed the ocean in the name of 
the King of Spain and called it the 
South Sea. 


Balboa and his men remained on 
the Pacific coast for several months. 
From the Indians he got pearls and 
gold and other treasure. And he 
heard again of the great riches which 
lay to the south in Peru. 

When word of Balboa’s discov- 
eries reached Spain, many more 
Spaniards set sail for the New 
World. From Panama they poured 
down into Peru and brought the 
Incas’ treasures back to Panama. A 
road was built across the Isthmus 
for mule trains and slaves bearing 
wealth from western South America. 
Fleets of Spanish ships arrived bring- 
ing goods needed by the colonists 
and carrying back the wealth of the 
Indians. 

Now there was no need to make 
the long, dangerous trip by ship 
around Cape Horn. Men could sail 
to Panama, ride across the narrow 
strip of land, and go down into west- 
ern South America. 

Panama had become 
roads of the New World. 

But it was impossible to keep 
secret what sort of wares were car- 
ried along the road from Pacific to 
Atlantic. Such famous British adven- 
turers as Sir Francis Drake and the 
pirate Henry Morgan smelled out 


the gold. 


the cross- 
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Pirate ships attacked the Spanish 
treasure fleets at sea. Pirates went 
ashore and attacked the caravans of 
gold and precious stones that were 


~ being carried across the Isthmus. 


But at last Great Britain agreed 
to forbid attacks on Spanish ship- 
ping. 

While some men dreamed of the 


wealth they could get from Panama, 


other men dreamed a very different 
kind of dream. They dreamed of cut- 
ting a canal through the Isthmus. 

But the dream did not come true 
until the 20th century. 


PLANNING A CANAL 


Three hundred years ago the At- 
lantic Ocean was a busy highway 
between Europe and the Americas. 
But until the 19th century, the 
Pacific was little traveled except near 
the coast of Asia. The path between 
Europe and the Far East was blocked 
by North and South America. 


Whalers and trading ships made 
the dangerous trip around Cape 
Horn to the Pacific. When gold was 
discovered in California in 1848 
many more men traveled to the 
Pacific. Some miners went by sail- 
ing vessel around the Horn. Others 
sailed to the Isthmus, crossed it by 
land, and then boarded a ship in the 
Pacific. 

U. S. businessmen built a railroad 
across the Isthmus in 1855. This 
shortened the journey. But cargoes 
still had to be unloaded from ships 
on one side of the Isthmus, loaded 





Banana crop being carried by waterway to a port for shipping. 


onto railway cars, unloaded from the 
cars, and reloaded on ships. 

All the nations which were busy 
in world trade wanted a shorter and 
speedier route between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. In 1879 an inter- 
national congress met in Paris to talk 
over plans for a canal through 
Panama. 

The congress chose the plan of 
Ferdinand de Lesseps (d'less-seps), 
a French engineer. He had already 
planned and built the Suez Canal 
which links the’ Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea. 

De Lesseps set to work. But waste- 
fulness and dishonesty used up the 
money he had been given. Malaria 
and yellow fever killed hundreds of 
the workmen. In 1889, work on the 
canal came to a stop. 

Around this time the United States 
became interested in building a 
canal. Such a canal would be a short 
cut between New York and San 
Francisco. 


In 1904, the U. S. started work. 
The whole job took 10 years to com- 
plete. 

Fifty miles long, the canal runs 
from northwest to southeast. It short- 
ens the distance between many At- 
lantic and Pacific ports by as much 
at 8,000 miles. 

The canal also is a short cut be- 
tween Europe and the Far East. It 
cuts the distance between Great 
Britain and New Zealand by 1,500 
miles. It is a half-way station for 
taking on fuel and supplies. 


Photos from Panama National Tourist C 
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(For more about the Panama 
Canal be sure to read the theme ar- 
ticle “The Canal Zone” in the next 
issue of Junior Scholastic, Feb 2.) 

U. S. interest in the canal had a 
second result. It was the cause of 
Panama’s becoming independent. 

This is how it came to be: 

Spain had always opposed the 
building of a canal. Spain said the 
Isthmus of Panama was a protecting 
wall between the rich colony of Peru 
and the pirates of the Caribbean. 
Panama wanted the canal. 

In 1821 Panama declared its in- 
dependence from Spain. It voted to 
join the Greater Colombian Confed- 
eration of Colombia, Venezuela, and 
Ecuador. Then plans for the canal 
were started again. 

During the rest of the 1800s Pan- 
ama made several attempts to break 
away from Colombia, but did not 
succeed in doing so. 


INDEPENDENCE AT LAST 


When the French started to build 
the canal, they got permission from 
Colombia. Later they sold these 
rights, their equipment and supplies 
and the Panama Railroad to th: 
U. S. for $40,000,000. 

The U. S. drew up a treaty with 
Colombia for the rights to build a 
canal. But the congress of Colombia 
did not approve the treaty. This 
meant the U. S. could not build th 
canal. 

The people of Panama wanted the 
canal built. They believed many of 
them would be hired as workers, that 
U. S. companies would spend money 
in Panama, that ships and visitors 
would bring them still more money. 

In 1903 Panama revolted again 
and declared herself independent. 

Theodore Roosevelt, then Presi- 
dent of the U. S., did nothing to 
stop the revolt. In fact, some peop! 
believe the revolutionists got thei 
weapons in New York. Our Nav) 
prevented Colombian troops from 
landing in Panama. Three days afte: 
the revolution, the U. S. recognized* 
the independence of the new natio! 
Panama. 

Panama and the U. S. signed a 
treaty. This treaty allows the U. S 
to lease forever a strip of land fiv: 
miles wide on each side of the Cana! 

Colombia did not quickly forgive 
the U. S. for these actions. But in 








* Means word is defined on page 14. 
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Map from Suez and Panama by Andre Siegfried, Harcourt, Brace and Co 


. New York 


World map shows main sea routes served by Suez and Panama Canals. 


|921 the U. S. and Colombia signed 
a treaty. Colombia recognized the 
independence of Panama. Then the 
U. S. paid Colombia $25,000,000 for 
the loss of Panama. 

Panama is the newest of the Amer- 
ican republics. 

This small country is about 420 
miles long, from east to west, be- 
tween Costa Rica and Colombia. It 
is 118 miles at its widest point and 
31 miles at its narrowest. 

Panama has jungles, high moun- 
tains, moss-covered ruins of early 
Spanish days, the modern cities of 
Colon (koh-LONE) and Panama 
City. Two mountain ranges, which 
rise as high as 14,000 feet, run the 
length of the country. 


In between the mountain ranges 
lie fertile valleys and plains. It is 
here that Panamanians graze their 
cattle and raise their fruits and veg- 
etables. 


BANANA LAND 

The climate is tropical with warm 
lays all year round. The land is fer- 
tile. There is plenty of rain. Pan- 
ima City has 69 inches of rain a 
year, and Colén, at the northern end 
the Canal, 128 inches. New York 
City, which is not a dry area, has 
uly 43 inches of rain a year. 

In some parts of Panama four 
rops a year can be produced. 

Bananas grow well in a hot, moist 
limate, and they are Panama’s main 
rop. Panama also exports more 
bananas than anything else. 

Bananas may be planted in any 
nonth. Pieces of root are used in 
planting. Each piece must have one 


more sprouts or eyes, like the eye ° 


of a potato. 


Three to four weeks after plant- 
ing, the first leaf appears above the 
ground. Numerous shoots spring up 
from each piece of root. The strong 
ones are allowed to grow. The weak 
ones are cut away. 

The growing banana tree isn't 
really a tree at all. It has no trunk. 
What looks like the trunk is really 
a mass of overlapping leaves. 

When it is fully grown, the banana 
plant is 15 to 30 feet tall. It has gi- 
gantic leaves 8 to 12 feet long, and 
2 feet wide at its crown. 


Nine or ten months after planting, 
the banana plant blossoms. The stem 
bearing the flower bends over and 
down. The flower bud looks much 
like an ear of corn in its husk. 

When the husks drop off, the 
young bananas can be seen hanging 
downward in clusters. As they grow, 
they point outward and finally up. 





San Blas Indians. Women and girls 
of this tribe wear nose rings. 
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The first bananas are ready for 
cutting 13 to 15 months after plant- 
ing. Bananas are never allowed to 
ripen on the plant. If they do they 
are likely to burst open and attract 
insects. The finest flavor is devel- 
oped when the fruit is cut green 
and ripened later. 

Most of Panama’s bananas go to 
the U. S., as does 90 per cent of Pan- 
ama’s other exports. The bananas 
travel in ships of the United Fruit 
Company. United Fruit is a U. S. 
company which owns or controls 
most of the banana plantations in 
Central America. 

In recent years Panama has en- 
couraged its farmers to grow more 
of the foods the country itself needs. 
Among the foods the farmers raise 
are corn, beans, rice, potatoes, other 
vegetables, and fruits. They are also 
raising cattle and chickens. Cacao, 
coconuts, coffee, sugar cane, are 
some of the other foods grown. 


COUNTRY OF CITY DWELLERS 


There is little manufacturing in 
Panama. There are valuable woods 
and minerals. But they ate not de- 
veloped as fully as they might be. 

How does Panama earn money to 
buy what it needs from the rest of 
the world? The money comes partly 
from exports. A large part of the 
money comes from the canal, as you 
will see in the Feb. 2 Junior Scho- 
lastic. 

As one would expect on a high- 
way of the world, the people of 
Panama are of many races. There 
are North Americans, Indians, 
Negroes, Chinese, French, Dutch, 
Scotch, East Indians—almost every 
European and Asiatic race. Mixtures 
make up more than half the popu- 
lation of 632,000. 

Most Panamanians are city dwell- 
ers. One-fourth of the population 
lives in Panama City, the capital. 
Smaller towns take care of nearly 
all the rest. 


Most of the people in Panama 
speak Spanish. 

The U. S. spends much money in 
Panama. But it does not try to in- 
fluence Panama’s politics. The U. S. 
does not own the Panama Canal 
Zone. We pay rent for it. And the 
U. S. keeps its hands off the Panama 
government. The little republic is 
both democratic and independent. 


Next issue: The Canal Zone 































































Mario and brother at El Volcan. 





z Y father teaches mathematics at 
the National Institute of Pan- 
ama, which is like a high school 
‘ in the United States. 
My family and I live in a Social 
Security apartment building in Pan- 
ama City. This is an advantage be- 
cause the rent in a Social Security 
building is lower than in a private 
apartment house. 
Social Security is a branch of our 
i government. I believe you have So- 
cial Security in the United States, 
too. Each person who works in the 
Republic of Panama has to pay about 
4 per cent of his wages for Social 
Security. His employer must also 
contribute for him to Social Security. 
‘ Through Social Security we receive 
some medical care and other help. 
Instead of just keeping the money 
it collects, Social Security puts some 
of the money to work. One thing it 
does is build apartment houses. Then 
it makes money by renting the apart- 
ments. We live in one of these apart- 
ment houses. 





















































SCHOOL IS NEAR HOME 


The apartment in which I live has 
a living-dining room, two bedrooms, 
and a bathroom. We pay $40 a 
month. My mother tells me that liv- 
ing expenses in Panama City are 
about the same as in many cities 
in the United States. 

I have only one brother and a dog. 
I play with them when I come home 
from school. 

I am in the fourth grade at a 
school named Republica del Peru. 
In my class there are 33 children, 
both boys and girls. 








* Means word is defined on page 14. 


By Mario Arosemena 


I get up*in the morning at 6:30 
and take my bath. Then I have my 
breakfast. For breakfast I eat eggs, 
bread, tea with milk, oats or cream 
of wheat, and fruit. 

It is about ten minutes’ walk from 
home to my school. Classes begin 
at 8. At 9:30 we have milk or oat- 
meal in the school dining room, and 
recreation for fifteen minutes. Then 
we have classes again until ll 
o'clock. 

I go home then and have lunch. 
For lunch I have soup, salad, rice 
(which is a favorite Panamanian 
food), meat, fried plantain*, and 
fruit or other dessert. 

School begins again at 2. At 3 we 
have a break for recreation and fruit. 
Classes end at 4 in the afternoon. 

Supper is at 5 o'clock. We have rice 
again, meat, roast plantain, red beans 
or lentils* (another Panamanian fa- 
vorite). Then I do my homework, 
play ball or cowboy, or swing in a 
playground next door. 

I go to bed at about 8 or 8:30. 

The subjects I study in school are 
arithmetic, geography, history, na- 
ture study, drawing, singing, Span- 
ish grammar, writing, hygiene, gym- 
nastics, and etiquette. 

And almost every Saturday I go 


The Hotel International in Panama City, 





to the movies. I prefer Mexican pic- 
tures. But in English the ones I lik 
to see are the cowboy pictures and 
the Tarzan pictures. The stars | like 
best in U. S. pictures are Tyrone 
Power, Dorothy Lamour, Linda Dar- 
nell, and Humphrey Bogart. 

On my three-month vacation | 
usually go with my family to §| 
Volean (vohl-KAHN), in the p: 
ince of Chiriqui (chee-REE-ke: 
near the Costa Rican frontier. It 
one of the highest and coldest places 
in the whole Republic. 

There I love to swim, ride horses 
and go hunting with my father o1 
friends. We hunt wild pheasants and 
pigeons. 

I want to be a surgeon when | 
grow up, although the subject that 
I like in school the most is arithmet 
They do not teach English in my 
grade. That is why I look forward t 
entering the fifth grade soon. Eng- 
lish is taught in the fifth grade and 
all the higher grades. 

I will be glad to exchange post 
cards with anyone. If any cards 
come in English, I have friends wh 
will tell me what they say. My ad- 
dress is: Mario Arosemena, Calle 22 
Oeste No. 5, Aptdo. 28 Altos, Pan- 
ama, Republica de Panama. 
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capital of the Republic. 








IANAMA 


I am a Pana- 
manian girl, 12 
years old. My 
friends call me 
M ar e—a nick- 
name for Maria. 

My father is a 
druggist and 
works at the Far- 
nacia del Pueblo in Panama City. 

{ am the third child in a family 

three boys and two girls. My 
brothers’ and sister’s names are Ig- 
Ricardo, Maximiliano, and 
ica. We live in a house in the 
section of Panama City. Our 
se has two bedrooms, a living 
n, a dining room, kitchen, and 

bathroom. 

“ | am in the 6th grade at the 
, Escuela Panama, a private school for 
girls. On regular school days we 

white uniforms with blue 
> @ stripes on the collar and _ short 
leeves. On holidays our uniforms 
have long sleeves and we wear hats. 

In school I study Spanish gram- 
nar, English (vocabulary, conversa- 
tion, and reading), history, geogra- 

arithmetic, religion, civics, hy- 
giene, and nature study. I like arith- 
metic best. All our classes are taught 

Spanish. ‘ 


WHAT WE EAT 


On school days I wake up at 6:30, 
take my bath, and have breakfast. 
For breakfast we have hot chocolate 

t coffee with milk, bread, butter, 
tortilla de maiz (tor-TEEL-yah day 
MAZE), chicharron (chee-CHAHR- 
rohn), or egg, and fruit. The tortilla 
is a thin, corn pancake. Chicharron 
is small, crisp pieces of pork. 

| leave home at 7:30 and walk to 
school. Classes begin at 8. At 9 we 
have a 15-minute recess. Morning 
classes are over at 11. Then I walk 
home for lunch. 

For lunch I have rice (which I 
do not like much because it makes 
me too fat), meat, soup, fried plan- 
tain, and salad. I leave for school 
again at 1:30. 


-_ 
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Junior Scholastic gratefully acknowledges the 


By Maria Benigna Alonso 


Classes begin again at 2. At 3 we 
have recess, and school ends at 4. 

Between 4 and 6 I play at home 
except that twice a week I go to 
the National Conservatory to study 
music. I hope to be a great pianist 
some day. 


1 LIKE MOVIES 

Supper is at 6, when I have rice, 
oats, beans, and plantain. Afterward 
I study my home work, and when 
that is finished I listen to the radio 
or play ping pong, cards, or bingo, 
or read comic books in English and 
Spanish. 

On Sundays I get up at 7 and go 
to Mass at 8:30. In Panama almost 
everyone is Catholic. In the after- 
noon I go to the movies with my 
sister, cousin, or friends. I prefer 
Argentinean pictures. The American 
actors I like best are Cornel Wilde, 
Dorothy Lamour, Ingrid Bergman, 
Mickey Rooney, Esther Williams, 
and Ricardo Montalban. 

I love to swim and see baseball 
games. Baseball is one of the most 
popular games in the Republic, and 
many thousands of people pay to see 
teams play in our Olympic Stadium. 

On my 15-day and three-month 
vacations I love to go to Penonomé 



























Panama National Tourist Commissior 


This tremendous black marlin was 
caught off the coast of Panama. 
Panama means “plenty of fish.” 


(pay-no-no-MAY), which is one of 
Panama's inland provinces. There | 
ride horses and swim in the river. 

I am a member of the Juvenile 
Red Cross. We learn first aid. We 
practice at the hospital, do exercises, 
learn to ride bicycles, and go on ex- 
cursions. We wear khaki uniforms. 

I would like to correspond with 
boys and girls of my age, and to ex- 
change post cards. My father knows 
English; so he will help me. My ad- 
dress is: Maria Benigna Alonso, c/o 
Senor Maximiliano Alonso, Farmacia 
del Pueblo, Calle 22 Este bis, Nu- 
mero 34, Panama, Republica de Pan- 
ama. 


%. 
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“sistance of Brodie Burnham of Panama City 
in obtaining and translating the articles by 
Mario and Maria. 


Scene at an Indian village in the San Blas area below the Canal Zone. 
The cayucos (canoes) are made from single, hollowed-out mahogany logs. 
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Short Shots 


LTHOUGH fullback Jackie Jensen 
made most of the headlines for the 

California football team, it was rugged 
line play that kept the Golden Bears 
among the undefeated. 

John Cunningham, the big end, was 
a terror on defense. After watching John 
smash a dozen Wisconsin end runs, 
Coach Lynn Waldorf asked him to 
describe his technique. ~~ 

“Well,” John said, “the second the 
ball is snapped, I charge into their back- 
field.” 

“Yes?” 

“I grab a handful of backfield men.” 

“Yes?” 

“I toss "em off one by one till I come 
to the one with the ball.” 

“Then?” 

Cunningham grinned. “I keep him.” 

What ever happened to all those base- 
ball trades that were supposed to have 
been pulled this winter? As I write this, 
only five deals have been made: 


Early Wynn and Mickey Vernon 
(Washington) for Eddie Robinson, Ed 
Klieman, and Joe Haynes (Cleveland). 

Ed Waitkus and Hank Borowy 
(Cubs) for Dutch Leonard and Monk 
Dubiel (Phillies). 

Clyde McCullough and Cliff Cham- 
bers (Cubs) for Frank Gustine and Cal 
McLish (Pittsburgh). 

Fred Sanford and Roy Partee 
(Browns) for Red Embree, Dick Starr, 
and Sherman Lollar (Yankees). ' 

Mike McCormick (Braves) for Pete 
Reiser (Brooklyn). 

What all this adds up to is another 
pennant for the Indians. With Vernon 
on first and Wynn on the mound, they'll 
have the best infield and best pitching 
staff in either league. 

The Yankees thought they were “in” 
when they wormed pitcher Sanford 
away from the Browns. Then came the 
Indian-Senator trade. After hearing 
about this deal, Casey Stengel, the new 
Yankee manager, groaned: “I went to 
bed thinking I had the pennant. I woke 
up in second place.” 

Jack Clancy, of Corning, N. Y., has 
a new slant on that Michigan-Notre 
Dame argument. As you know, the 
Fighting Irish and the Wolverines 
played four mutual opponents last sea- 
son. In comparing the scores of these 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 








Fourteenth of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 
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Adding the Padding? 














Better watch those between-meal snacks if you're getting too 
plump for comfort. Fruit and fruit juices, instead of sundaes 





and sodas, will satisfy your sweet tooth and help slim you. 











games, I pointed out that Michigan had 
a slight edge. 

Clancy gives me a reason for this. He 
says that Notre Dame played these 
teams first and whaled the pigskin ou} 
of them. Then Michigan came along 
and found it simple to roll up a score. 

This makes sense—only it isn’t true 
n this case. In checking the dates oy 
which Notre Dame and Michigan 
played those four mutual opponents, | 
discovered that Notre Dame met onl) 
two of them first. So you can’t claim 
that N.D. softened all of them up 

Here’s a _ very significant point 
though. At the end of the season. 29 
members of the Navy team (which 
played both Michigan and Notre 
Dame) were asked to pick the better 
team. All 29 voted for Notre Dame! 

My pen pal down in Newport News, 
Va.—Billy Campbell—asks me how | 
missed the unusual fact that three 
members of the U.S.C. backfield last 
season were named Dean Dill, Don 
Doll, and Dan Dall. 


Doll, Dall, Dill, 

Dean, Don, Dan; 

Put ’em all together 

And match ’em if you can! 


Sign just outside Ebbets Field, home 
of the Brooklyn Dodgers: “Shoe Shin 
10c. Giant fans, 15c.” 

Who said Michigan turns out creat 
football teams? They have played in t 
Rose Bowl twice—in 1902 and 1948 
Both times they won by 49 to 0. h 
other words, they haven’t improved 
lick in 46 years. 

Baseball’s No. 1 prophet is Pie Tray 
nor, the great old Pirate third basema: 
Way back in April, Pie told a Pitts 
burgh reporter: “I don’t think Ralp! 
Kiner will equal his 1947 output of 5! 
homers. I’m tabbing him to close wit! 
40.” That’s exactly how many Kine 
hit in 1948! 

Pie also picked Boston, St. Louis, and 
Brooklyn to finish in that order in th 
National League race—which they did 
and predicted that in the Ameri 
League, “The surprise may be Clev 
land.” 

Wonder what brand of crystal bal! 
Pie uses. 

Herman Hickman, the Yale 
coach, can spin a tale with the bes! 
them. His favorite story goes back 
the time he was coaching at West | 
It seems a Mississippi boy receive: 
appointment to the Academy, muc! 
the dismay of his grandfather, a ¢ 
hard Confederate veteran. 

“Go on up there if you have 
advised grandfather. “Learn all 
can. Learn about war and tactics, s 
Learn about transportation. Find 
everything you can. This thing «ai! 
over with yet!” 

—Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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WORLD 
FRIENDSHIP DOLL 


OUR days before the beginning of 

Lent, the people of Panama hold a 
gay celebration known as Carnival. The 
holiday lasts four days and is a time 
for merrymaking. People dance and 
sing and parade through the streets. 
They also put on special costumes for 
the occasion. 

Young girls dress up in the pollera 
(pohl-YAY-rah). The pollera is a two- 
piece dress made of fine, white linen or 
cotton. The skirt is long and full. It 
has deep ruffles, ending in a narrow 
lacy one at the bottom. 

When a girl swishes the skirt of her 
pollera during a dance, she usually 
shows off her many embroidered petti- 
coats worn underneath. 

Her blouse is like a ruffled cape. 

Both blouse and skirt are embroid- 
ered with designs of birds and flowers. 
A touch of color is added to the hair 
by clusters of flowers worn on both 
sides of the head. 

The pollera is worn for dancing Pan- 
ama’s most popular dance, the tam- 
borito (tam-boh-REE-toh). This dance 
was started in colonial days by Negro 
slaves who used to make fun of their 
masters while dancing. It is performed 
to the music of drums. The dancers 
form a circle, but only one couple at a 
time may dance inside the circle. If a 
girl is a particularly good dancer, her 
partner may “crown” her by putting his 
hat on her head. Other men in the 
circle may also pile .their hats on her 
head, one on top of the other, if they 
like the way she dances. 





PANAMA POLLERA COSTUME 











'WEEDYS'SPEEDY” 
wT One 





Willie was weedy— 
ailing and frail— 
Brought home report cards 
always marked “fail.” 


One day his sister, 
home from her school, 

Urged Will to try her 
“good breakfast” rule: 


“To start the day nourished, 
always eat 

Delicious NABISCO 
SHREDDED WHEAT!” 


The best: Preakfast Buy! 


These crunchy, golden biscuits 
ou up! Hear 





Now Willie is strong 
and makes straight “A’s” — 

He knows for a fact. 

this good breakfast pays! 
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These questions are based on articles 8 

ae i in whist issue. Perfect score is 100. fo) 
Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. = 

o 


Send your best snap- 
| shots to Shutterbug 
Edito?, Junior Schel- 
J astic, 7 E. 12th St., 
J New York 3, N.Y. If 
1 your picture is good, 
I . you will receive a 
l Shutterbug Button. 

| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
I 


PANAMATCH 6. About 90 per cent of Panama's ex- 


; ports go to 
Match eac ame > CO g . 
fatch each name in the column at = Win 


the left with its correct description in b. the U.S 


the column at the right. (Hint: one = ‘Gliee! Settee 
name _doesn’t match any answer. ) . Of all the American republics, 
Score 5 points for each. Total, 20. Basie is the 
( )1. Balboa a. Drew up plans for a. newest. 
Panama Canal. b. oldest. 


! 
l 
| 
1 
1 
| 
Pirate who at- c. second oldest. | 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


hy Ee ee CO 7a 


( )2. de Lesseps™ 


tacked Spanish My score____ 
ships off Panama. 
( )3. Morgan ec. “ee across 3. NEWS “ITEMS 
Panama and dis- The answers in the following news 
()4. T. Roose- covered Pacific statements have the letter I in them. 
4 ocean. . } Fill in the missing letters. Score 3 points 
U. S. President in for each answer. Total, 30. 


1903 when Pan- 1. In the U. S. January 20th is I_— 
( ) 5. Pizarro ama revolted. —_— ee ef 


(<>ye. 


“— 2. This ceremony ie Te. OE. ctw coe 
| | ee 
2. PANAMA POINTS 3. On this day our —. —. —— — _ $. TAUTOG. By Robert Gillette, Edina Jr. 
__. __ N T takes office. : 7 


Complete the sentences below with Minneapolis, Minnesota. Kodak Bantam 
the correct word or words. Score 5 


points for each. Total, 


4. In his oath of office, he promises 
to defend our 
ION. 

1. Panama is slightly smaller than 5. One of the six nations that wil 
a. Rhode Island. help run the Ruhr is — ~~ —  —_ 
b. Delaware. U M. 

c. South Carolina. 6. Another nation is the __ —_— 

2. Panama is often called the - T . S. 

a. land of milk and honey. 7. Dean Acheson helped create the 
b. crossroads of the world. United = N S. 
c. home of the free and the brave. 8. This is our — I __ “ 


3. Panama lies between —! = Congress. 

a. Costa Rica and Colombia. 9. Early this month, President Tru- 
b. Mexico and El Salvador. man gave his State of the — — I — 
c. Venezuela and Ecuador. ns SE 7 
The first ship passe Se 

P ~ ao pao Area d through the E S can be used to run tractors, shovels, 

rt rt la salle 
.. 1904 trains, buses. 


iF 


Y, “AH.” Photo by Larry Mitchell, San Angelo 
H. S., San Antonio, Tex. Camera: Kodak 120. 


—W 
~~ > 


4 


b. 1914. My score___ 


c. 1814 4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


The Panama canal is 


Pag APRON EMER ENERO 


Fill in the blanks. Score 5 points for 


a. 20 mile ,. 
miles long each completed sentence. Total 15. 


b. 50 miles long. 
c. 60 miles long. My score____—sws— MM ‘total score 














1. Panama’‘s main 2. This medal was minted in honor of 3. In 1903 Panama 

crop, produced by gained independence Ts = 

this plant, is —- —— from — ——— | HAPPY MACY PARADER. By Henry Charache, 
1 P. S. 154, Brooklyn, N. Y. Camera: Kodak 127. 





















NEW BOOKS 


A GOOD PARTNER, by Kathrene Pink- 
erton. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
New York, 1948. $2.50. 


This is the story of Neal, who wanted 
to be a farmer in the Coulee Dam Dis- 
trict, until his mother died. Then he 
was forced to visit Tom, his father’s 
partner and his legal guardian. Tom 
was a trapper and raised mink in north- 
ern Wisconsin. Neal was not interested 
in Tom’s work until Tom told Neal his 
secret—a new strain of mink with plati- 
num fur. The beauty of the mink inter- 
ested Neal and, with a little coaxing, 
he gave up his idea of being a farmer 
and settled down to raising mink. 


THE RIVER OF THE WOLVES, by Stephen 
W. Meader. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, New York, 1948. $2.50. 


Here is an exciting story of the out- 
of-doors, which takes place during the 
French and Indian War. It is the story 
of David, a New Hampshire boy, who 
goes to Maine to work on his Uncle 
Jed’s farm. During his stay there he 
and three other young people are cap- 
tured by a group of Indians on the war 
path. They are taken to the Indian 
camp on the River of the Wolves. David 
proves himself strong and brave and is 
made an Indian brother. During the 
winter he acquires the Indian skill in 
hunting, fishing and trapping. But in 
the spring he seizes the opportunity to 
escape. With a fellow captive, Nancy, 
he manages to reach civilization and 
his home. 


HIGH HARVEST, by Elizabeth H. Low. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 
York, 1948. $2.50. 


In the Green Mountains of Vermont, 
15-year-old Suzanne Holden lived with 
her brother on her grandmother’s and 
uncle’s farm. Her parents had died 
when she and her brother were infants. 
Zan (her nickname) loved her home in 
the mountains and was greatly dis- 
tressed when she heard that the Gov- 
ernment was planning to buy the farm 
and other land nearby for a reforesta- 
tion project. How Zan convinced the 
Government’s agent that the eroding 
land could be restored without break- 
ing up the farms makes good reading. 


KING OF THE WIND, The Story of the 
Godolphin Arabian, by Marguerite 
Henry. Illustrated. Rand McNally, 


New York, 1948. $2.75. 


Readers who like horses and horse 
stories will enjoy this tale of the famous 
thoroughbred who was an ancestor of 
Man o° War. 












DAISY'S swell gun is 
bock. Get this lightning- 
leading, fast-shooting, 


ma, 
7 1000 shot Air Rifle. Sell one 
—order plus $2.00 extro. 





FULL SIZE Comb, &rush and Mirror 
—exquisite— beautifully deco- 
Loted. Sell one order of American Seeds. 


Standard-size 
American-made model. 
Sell one order. 


Oo Big, all metol, 








Big 11 piece? 
fishing outfit ing” 
metal case. Sell 1 or- 


der plus 75¢ extra. BIS 











] FAMOUS “TEXAN” 
| HOLSTER SET 


| Texan Jr. cap pis- 

‘tol, with red 
™ leather holster 
ond belt. Sell 3 
order. 





Modern Model. Sell 
one order of American Seeds. 








i 


DICK TRACY CAMERA 
Tokes 16 pictures on each roll of 
film, carrying case included. Sell 
one order of seeds. 





COMPLETE BASKETBALL SET 
Valve type boll, steel goal ond nef. 
Sell one order plus $1.25 extra. 


OFFICIAL SOFTBALL SET 


Official size set. Includes Cop 
Softboll and Bot. Sell one order 
of American Seeds. : 











GET YOUR PRIZE 
THIS EASY WAY 


Many prizes shown above and dozens of 
others in our Big Prize Book ure given 
WITHOUT COST for selling only one 40- 
pack order of American Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds at 10c per large pack. Some 
of the bigger prizes require extra money, 
as stated. 


Everybody wants American Seeds — 
they're fresh and ready to grow. You'll 
sell them quickly and get your prize at 
once, or, if you prefer, take one-third 
cash commission on all seeds sold. GET 
BUSY— send coupon today for big prize 
book ond seeds. OUR 3ist YEAR. 


SEND NO MONEY—WE TRUST YOU 


AMERICAN SEED CO., INC. 
Dept. K-22 Lancaster, Pa. 





WRIST WATCH. A beautiful wrist 
watch, suitable for boys, girls, men 
or women. Sell one order plus $1.50 


“EXCEL” HOME MOVIE PROJECTOR 









A 16 mm Home Movie Projector 
with 50 ft. Cowboy Film. Sell one 
order plus $3.50 extro. 


35-PIECE FU 
Complete service for six. Sell 1 order, 
plus $3.25 Sent express collect. 








SWEETHEART DOLL 
Oressed in her sweet- 
heart gown. Sell 1 order. Aimee 

















Full-size instrument. Won 
derful tone. Carries Gene 
Autry signoture. Sell 1 ore 
der, plus $4.50 extra. 


LL-SIZE DINNER SET 


OTHER PRIZES FOR YOU 
Given as stated in Our Big Prize Book: 
CROQUET SET ALUMINUM-WARE 
UKULELE ELECTRIC TRAIN SET 
ELECTRIC PHONOGRAPH TELEPHONE SET 
CURTAINS BED SPREADS SILVERWARE 
ARCHERY SET FLASH CAMERA OUTFIT 


SERB ERBEEERER REESE S 
AMERICAN SEED CO., INC. 

Dept. K-22 Lancaster, Pa. 

Please send the BIG PRIZE BOOK and 40 
packs of Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 
| will resell them at 10c each, send you 
the money promptly, and get my prize. 


Nome 





R. F.D. Box 
or Street No 





City 





Stote 
























How Words Change 


stoic (STOH-ihk). We call a per- 

son a stoic, or stoical, if he takes grief 

and pain bravely; if he shows no 

| emotion; if he takes whatever life 

: brings without making a fuss. (Stoic 
is a noun, stoical, an adjective. ) 

F Why? Well, there’s a story to it... . 

) Ancient Greece was famous for its 
4 schools of philosophy. These schools 

were not like our schools in any way 
at all—except that there was a 
teacher and there were pupils. There 
were no classrooms, no desks, no 
blackboards. Not boys and girls, but 
grown men, went to these schools. 
They didn’t study out of books. They 
studied by listening to their teacher 
and talking things over with him. 
. The subject they studied was also 
curious. It was neither mathematics, 
nor science, nor history. It was phi- 
losophy (fih-LOSS-uh-fee). This word 
means “love of wisdom.” The teacher 
and his pupils talked about ideas. 
They discussed such questions as 
“What is the good life?,” “What is 
justice?” 

The places where the teachers of 
philosophy held their classes were as 
curious as the subject of study. The 
philosopher Plato held his classes in 
a grove. The philosopher Zeno held 
his on a porch in Athens. 






















































WORDS TO THE WISE 








That is where we get our word 
“stoic.” The Greek word for porch 
was stoa. The place where Zeno 
taught and the wisdom he taught 
have been brought together into one 
word. Zeno taught that the wise man 
should be free from passion; that he 
should be moved neither by joy nor 
grief; that he should be quite indif- 
ferent to pleasure or pain. 


Are you SPELLBOUND! 


These are really very simple words. 
But you'd be surprised how many 
people don’t prenounce them prop- 
erly. Then they spell the words the 
way they pronounce them, and the 
spelling is wrong, too. 

1. saw. Some people seem to think 
this word is too simple. So they toss 
in an r and make it sawr. They do 
the same thing with law and draw. 
Don’t make things harder for your- 
self. Leave out those r’s. 

2. once. Do you spell and pro- 
nounce it this way? Or do you make 


the mistake of putting on a t — and 
making it oncet? 

8. lightning. This word has only 
two syllables—light and ning. Never 
spell it lightening. 

4. tragedy. There’s something 
about this word that makes spellers 
cross-eyed. They twist the g and d 
around to make tradegy. Study the 
word carefully and then keep the 
letters in the right order. 


§-T-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-D-S 





Words starred® in this issue are defined here. 


isthmus (IHS-muss). Noun. A nar- 
row strip of land, bordered by water. 
that connects .two larger bodies of land. 

recognized (REK-ug-nized). Verb. 
Showed signs of knowing someone o1 
something. When the U. S. recognized 
Panama, it acknowledged that the na- 
tion of Panama existed. ‘ 

inauguration (in-aw-gu-RAY-shun. 
Pronounce first u as in cute.) Noun. An 
act or ceremony in which a person takes 
office. 

plantain (PLAN-tin}>. Noun. The 
name of a tropical plant which looks 
like a banana. 

lentil (LEN-tihl). Noun. A_ food 
plant which has pods that look like 
those of peas or beans. 

execute (EHK-suh-cute). Verb. To 
do or perform. A President executes his 
office by doing everything our Consti- 
tution requires him to do. Execute also 
means to put someone to death for com- 
mitting a serious crime. 

diorama (dye-oh-RA-muh). Noun. A 
small life-like scene reproduced with 
models, lights, and colors. 




















Onter the HIGGINS SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


SPONSORED FOR 20 YEARS BY THE MAKERS 
OF HIGGINS AMERICAN DRAWING 


INKS sina 


INTERNATIONAL 





63 cash prizes—27 gifts—chances for scholarships. Classroom work in 
drawing ink by Junior and Senior High School students may be entered 
in competition in any of these fields: 








FREE HAND DRAWING IN COLORED INKS—FREE HAND DRAWING IN 
BLACK INKS—CARTOONING — MECHANICAL DRAWING. 

A nearby department store sponsor (perhaps in your city) exhibits 
entries and awards additional prizes. Ask your art teacher or write to 
Scholastic, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3. 





° 


meme HIGGITIS INK CO., INC., 271 NINTH ST. BROOKLYN 15, N. Y. 





STANDARD 


OF EXCELLENCE 






















Junior Writers 





Dishes 


Dishes come from China, 

Dishes come from Spain; 

I wish, for heaven’s sake, 

They’d all go down the drain! 
Carol Lee Fuchs, Grade 8A 


P. S. 68, Queens, Brooklyn 27, N. Y. 
Teacher, E. F. Goldman 


C’n I Have a Dog, Paw? 


C’n I have a dog, Paw? 

4 little dog I c’n hold real tight, 

4 little dog that I can have at night; 

\ dog I c’n love and kiss and tell my 
troubles to, 

A little dog who’s nice and sweet, 

A little dog who'll be kind to you, 

\ little puppy who won't roam the 
streets? 

C’n I have a dog, Paw? 


A puppy with long ears and a short tail, 
A little dog who'll bring us our mail; 

A little dog who won't scratch the dirt, 
And when he bites you, he won't hurt? 
C’n I have a dog, Paw? 


It’s only four eighty-two. 

I got a dollar; 

How about some from you? 
Please, Paw, c’n I have a dog? 


I'll feed and water and take care of him, 
And when I get him, I'll call him “Jim.” 
I know you'll like him, Paw! 
Please, Paw, c’n I have a dog? 

Jeanne Weltzien, Grade 7A 

Kailna Elementary and Intermediate 


School, Kailna, Oahu, T. H. 
Teacher, Rose Leandro 


Beauty Is Everywhere 


I can see beauty, although my eyes are 
blind, 

In the rustle of taffeta, the smell of the 
pine; 

I can see beauty in children playing on 

the lawn, 

can see beauty in the moist air of 

dawn. 


I can see beauty in words that are 
written, ; 

In the train whistle distant, the mewing 
of a kitten; 

[here is beauty in the texture of a 
thoroughbred’s coat; 

There is beauty in a symphony’s every 
played note. 


I can see beauty in the pounding of the 
surf; 

There is beauty in trampling hooves 
upon turf; 

Beauty is everywhere, all around— 






In every scent, every touch, and in every 
small sound. 
Margaret Williams, Grade 7 


Roosevelt School, Ferndale, Mich. 
Teacher, Gladys Hooker 


In back of me the pine trees 
Are swaying in the breeze, 

While in front of me come booming up 
The dark and splashing seas. 










And far off in the distance 
Dark shadows I can see 
Of woods with trees and lights far off 
In the nighttime by the sea. 
Roberta Glover, Grade 8 


Bartlett School, Haverhill, Mass. 
Teacher, Ruth P. Bragdon 





Nighttime by the Sea 


On a night in late October, 
High upon a darkened hill, 

I stand and watch the sky above 
And the stars so stately still. 
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THIS TELEPHONE BRIDGE IS UPSIDE DOWN 
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ASLEEP IN THE DEEP? . 


Not this underwater corridor. It’s the Kill van Kull cable crossing — a “bridge” 
in the busy voice highway between New York and Philadelphia. Eighteen 
cables, capable of carrying 5600 conversations, are buried in the mud and 
rock beneath the channel. 










CABLE DUNKER 


This looks like a regular tug, but 
it's the telephone company’s cable- 
layer. As it backs up, a strand of 
armored cable unwinds from the 
big reel on deck, slithers over the 
bow, and feeds into a trench cut 
across the river bed. 
















HE LAYS IT ON THE LINE 






A deep-sea diver sees that the 
cable plops directly into the bottom 
of the trench. That way, he makes 
sure that it will be buried deep 
enough to be safe from ships’ 
anchors. , 









® Submarine cables are a small but important part of America’s tele- 
phone network. By constantly improving every part — big and little — 
your telephone company makes sure you get the world’s best telephone 
service at the lowest possible cost. 








BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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” Science Question Box ¥ 


Q. If orange juice is stored overnight 
will it lose any of its value? 


A. Yes—if it is exposed. Oxygen in 
the air destroys some of the vitamins 
that give orange juice its value in our 
diet. It is better to squeeze an orange 
just before you want the juice. But if 
the juice is carefully covered and put 
away at once, it will keep most of its 
value. 


Q. Is sterling silver pure silver? 


A. No. Sterling is 92.5 per cent sil- 
ver and 7.5 per cent copper. 


Q. What is the elephant shrew? 


A. It is a rare and odd little animal 
that lives in the Belgian Congo. The 
elephant shrew is about 17 inches long. 
Its tail, about 7 inches long, is bare 
and pink with a row of red dots. It has 
short front legs (like a kangaroo) and 
a moving snout (like an elephant’s 
trunk). The elephant shrew is a car- 
rier of human malaria. 





Planters Contest Closes January 31 
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rinp 10 MISTAKES IN ABOVE PICTURE and 
FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 


There was a star half-back named Green 
Who was quick to run out of steam. 

To Planters he was led 

And on crisp peanuts fed 

















PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 
READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 


1. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may compete. 

2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet of paper ten mistakes 
you find in it. State each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick. 

3. Each testant may submit more than one entry. Send empty 











$25.00 Planters bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with each 
ist prize — 00 entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label showing Mr. 
and prize — $15: Peanut. On top of page write your name, age, home address, city 
prise — $10.00 and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your entry. 
3 --. — 15 prizes 4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 700, 7 East 12th 
ath oat 00 each. St., New York 3, N. Y., to arrive by midnight January 31, 1949. 
of $1. 


No entries accepted after that date. 

5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting correct list of 10 mis- 
takes in the picture, and whose limericks are considered best by 
the judges. 


Men- 
100 Honorable §-or. 
tions tins 
“Scans toon 






The judges’ decision is final. Winners will be announced in the 
, issue of this magazine of March 6, 1949. In the event of a tie for 
any prize offered, a prize identical with that tied for will be 
awarded each tying contestant. 
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llow're you doing? 


Sue Banskter of McCrory (Ark.) 
High School asks: 


When a girl and her escort enter the 
theatre, should the girl or the boy fol- 
low the usher? 


The girl should follow the usher and 
the boy should bring up the rear. When 
the usher has found two seats for them 
the boy should allow the girl to be 
seated first. 

If there is no usher, then the boy 
should go down the aisle ahead of th: 
girl and look for seats. When he has 
found them, he allows the girl to ente: 
the row first. 

The boy should make sure his dat: 
can see well from her seat. If there is « 
pillar or a tall person in front of her 
he should offer to change seats. 


Krozer Earley, Jr., of Port Went 
worth School, Savannah, Georgia, send: 
in this situation: 















A boy is taking a girl to the movies. 
She wants and asks him for almost 


everything she sees. What should he do’ 


A well-bred girl never asks her escort 
to buy her anything. She should not 
permit her escort to buy her anything 
except refreshments, or a special the 
atre program, or some small favor. She 
should accept these only if her escort 
offers them. She should not ask fo 
them. No girl should place her escort 
in the embarrassing position of having 
to buy something he doesn’t want to 
buy or can’t afford. 

If the boy’s date asks him for pres 
ents, the boy is quite justified in put 
‘ting her down as a gold digger. He 
should pass over her requests in as 
humorous a way as possible. If neces- 
sary, he should tell her he cannot afford 
all these things she wants. And he 
should let that be the last time he in 
vites her out. 





Drive Carefully 


Wife (in back seat): “Don’t drive so 
fast, George.” 
George: “Why not?” 
Wife: “That policeman on a motor- 
cycle behind us can’t get by.” 
Bileen Quarles, Longfellow School, Flint, Mich. 


Everybody’s Happy 


Mother: “If you had to get a dog for 
the children, why did you buy a 
lachshund?” 

Father: “So that they could all pet 


him at once.” 


Eric Lederer, Junior High School 125, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 





No Issue Next Week 


This is the last issue of the first 
semester. There will be no January 
26 issue of Junior Scholastic be- 
cause of the mid-term interval. The 
next issue you receive will be dated 
February 2. 




















Hal McIntosh in Saturday Review of Literature 


“Don’t speak with your mouth full!’ 


Troublesome Mouthful 

Mrs. Kelly: “Paul, put whatever you 
have in your mouth into the waste- 
basket.” 

Paul: “I wish I could, Mrs. Kelly, 
it’s a toothache.” 

Paul Wilkins, Horace Mann Jr. H.S., Baytown, Texas. 
Raised Beef 

Biff: “When was beef the highest it’s 
ever been?” 

Jeff: “When the cow jumped over the 
moon.” 


Gene Olson, Sparta (Wisc.) School. 


Joke of the Week 


Doctor: (after reviving the patient): 
“How did you happen to take that poi- 
son? Didn’t you read the sign on the 
bottle? It clearly said ‘poison.’ ” 

Patient: “Yes, Doctor, but I didn’t 
believe it.” 

Doctor: “Why not?” 

Patient: “Because right under it was 


another sign that said ‘Lye.’ ” 


Vernet Nixon, Pender County Training School, 
Rocky Point, N. C. 





COPYRIGHT 1948, THE COCA-COLA COMPA 


3 RS ADD ANOTHER- 


cata 


Ask for it either way... both 


trade-marks mean the same thing. 
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What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. if the 
advertisement mentions the word ‘approvals,’ 
the stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamp or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you ag any of the “ap- 
proval” stamps you must pay for them and return 
tho ents you do ast with % bey. if you do not in- 
tend to buy any of the “approval” stamps return 
them promptly, being careful to write your name 
and address in the upper left-hand corner of 
the envelope in which you return the stamps. 





POSITIVELY GREATEST 


Rare Octagonal (eight sided) 
stamp, gorgeous Diamond, 
giant Triangle, also mam- 
moth and midget stamps, 
total value $2.00, ALL FREE 
to foreign approval buyers. 
Plus Free, Scott's International 
$6.00 album and latest Scott 
Stamp Cotalogves. 
ODD STAMPS 
SANTA ANA, CALIF. 





















TIN PAN ALLEY” DIAMOND! 
GEORGE WASHINCTON OLD GLORY” G OTHERS 





Famous ‘‘Managua-Nicaragua’ via 
mond Sha Stamp, gorgeous Ecua- 
dor showing Washington, American 
te & UV. &. Flag in NATURAL 
COLORS, also Fezzan ‘‘French For 
eign Legion’ stamp, first U. . 
Commemorative, $100.00 UNUSED 
Shanghai, Trieste “U. S&S. Army’”’ 
stamp Corsica, Jungle, Desert, Anzac 
Cotoniais. Antique issue, others. 
EVERYTHING Sc with Approvais. 


CAPITAL STAMP CO., Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 


jy $10.00 WORTH OF 
wow!! FUN — ONLY 10¢! 


What « treasure hunt! Big package 500 Foreign Stamps 
from foreign missions, other sources. Includes Stamps 
from Africa, South America, 
Palestine, ete. Includes airmails, Commemoratives and 
stamps worth up to 50c. This offer sent for 10¢ to 
Approval Applicants only—one to a customer. 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 


10c 


a a STAMPS CATALOGUING UP 
EACH. APPROVALS INCLUDED. 


mystic STAMP CO. * Camden 75, New York 








500 foe ons 








STAMP ULL aire 


to get HYDERBAD SET, print-g* 
TION GAUGE and ery ol i 
Sn SCALE Given to Approval Ap- \ 
plicants who send 10< for mailing to 


GLOBE STAMP 





ONLY VU. &S. COLONIAL TRIANGLE! 
Porto Rico Airmail (Only U.S. Colontal Tri- 
angle issued!), also Cook Islands, Indo- 
hina, Syria, ag Genes, Jap *‘Slave’ 
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rica’ Cambodia, 
Ship. etce., ALL FREE with ap- 
provals for 3c postage. 





Different Stamps °*’ 


SELMONT STAMP CO., Dept. No. 60, Washington 10, BD. C. 
2 0 to APPROVAL BUYERS. Contains 
stamps worth up to 15c each! c 


LITTLETON STAMP CO., LITTLETON 13, N.H. 
Irish Commemora- 


FREE tive Collection, In- 


cluding Rebellion issue With 
Approvals. 3c Postage Please 
RAYMAX, 129-B WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. C. 7 

















200 British Empire Stamps—only 3c! 


KENMORE STAMP CO., ARLINGTON 74), MASS. 


FREE—Iliustrated Catalog! 
KENMORE STAMP CO., ARLINGTON 74J, MASS. 








1949 Commemoratives 


Three 1949 commemoratives have 


been authorized so far this year by the —_ 


U. S. Post Office. But the release date 
has been announced for only two. 

On March 3, a 3c commemorative 
will be issued in honor of the 100th 
year of the Minnesota Territory. 

On April 12 a 3c stamp commemo- 
rating the 200th anniversary of Wash- 
ington and Lee University’s founding 
will be placed on sale for the first time 
at Lexington, Virginia. Washington and 
Lee is the eighth oldest university in 
the U. S. The school is celebrating its 
200th anniversary with special pro- 
grams on January 19—Robert E. Lee’s 
birthday—and February 22—George 
Washington’s birthday. 

A 3c commemorative will be issued 
honoring the inauguration of the first 
elected governor of the Territory of 
Puerto Rico. 

Further details of designs, 
color, and release dates for U. S. com- 
memoratives will be reported in this 
column when such information is avail- 
able. 

Although not yet authorized, com- 
memoratives may be issued in 1949 
honoring: Babe Ruth, General Persh- 
ing, Father Flanagan, Edgar Allan Poe, 
the District of Columbia’s 150th year 
as the seat of the U. S. Government, 
the 300th year of the founding of the 
city of Annapolis, Md., and the 200th 
anniversary of Alexandria, Va. 

A special Alexandria cancellation 
will be used during 1949. It will bear 
this slogan: “Alexandria, Va., Bi-Cen- 
tennial, 1949.” If you want this can- 
cellation send -self-addressed, stamped 
envelopes to the Postmaster, Alex- 
andria, Virginia. Ask him to apply the 
cancellation to your envelopes. This is 
available now. 





Courtesy of Knickerbocker Stamp Co., N. Y. 
This 10-franc red-brown stamp recently issued 
in the French zone of occupied honors 
the new constitution — used in that zone. It 
shows a map of the Saar, Germany's important 
industrial valley new controlled by the French. 
The stamp reads “1S Dez. 1947—15 Des. 1948, 
1 Jahr Verfaseung.” (Dec. 15, 1947—Dec. 15, 
1948, First Year of the Constitution.) 


price,, 





Spring Water 
Dick: “How can you get a drink at 
night without leaving your bed?” 
Fred: “From the springs, of course.” 


Herbert Markle, East Jr. H. S., Alton, It) 


Quick Remedy 


Wife: “John, there’s a mouse in the 
room. I hear him squeaking.” 
Husband: “Well, get up and oil him.’ 


Richard Nordenberg, Lincoln Jr. H. 8., Rockford 
approval applicants. 


25 oti bite 3C 


BRANDWEIN STAMP CO., Box 92R, Bayonne, N.J 








DIFFERENT 
INDIA 








FREE Surprise package of Stamps, {2 different Coun 
tries. | Watermark Detector, { Perforatio: 
Gauge, supply of Stamp Hinges, { Approval sheet 
for Duplicate Stamps, | rare triangle. To pyrene Ap 

plicants sending 3c Postage. BELAIR STAM 

Park Ave.. Dept. 8., Baltimore 17, Md. 


1182 ce STAMPS 
including Commemoratives, Charities 





Airmail, Surcharges, Sets, ete. Only 
3¢ to Approval Buyers. 
BADGER STAMP CO., Dept. K. Milwaukee 3, Wis 
Romania School Issue of five 
C stamps portraying Student Recit 
Weaving Class, Young Mact 


Romanian School, and Allegory of Education—Your 
miy le if you ask for foreign approvals 

MODERN STAMP SERVICE 
Box 12, Dept. 20, Wakefield Station, N. Y. 66, N. Y 


EXTRA‘! AMAZING U.S. OFFER | 


SCARCE rob ogee | ee 100 YEARS OLD; Rooseve 
$s 















set complete 
_omme ms., 19th Century Revenues; Columbian Expos 
omm..Value 40c. ALL ie} 5c to U.S. approval app! ix 


WAKONDA, Dept. LR, 140 Nassau St., N. Y. C. 7 
EXCITING HISTORICAL COLLECTION! 


Stamps showing Cavalry Charge — Flaming Swor 
Big Fortress — Field Marshall — Famous Greek Batt 
Legion receiving Battle Flag and others. Only 3c ¢ 
proval applicants 


STAR STAMP CO., JAMESTOWN 4, NEW YORK 


10 stamps; Army, Navy, Mar 















Sy Se 


Inciuded in our Giant Gargain packet of s. 
memoratives, Airmail & — Value Stamps. ‘One se *° 
applicants for U. S. approva 
METROPOLITAN STAMPS 
140 NASSAY ST. 








DEPT. 31 YORK CiTy, 7 
A-Z PACKET 
A sinia, Afghanistan, Monaco fRooseve't 


mzibar, ete. Only 10¢ to Approval App!! 
cants. Enclose 10c for an extra SUR 


LAKEWOOD _ STAMP co. 


15102 LANNING AVE. Swoop 7, oHnio 





50 wittaesent sssouiety rece FREE 


to applicants for our fine U.S. and foreign Approvals 
Seléttions for beginning and advanced Collectors 





CHADAKOIN ST , Jamestown, New York 
a cs, UNITED eras oe 
Including AIRMAILS, PRESIDENTIALS, high C 
values 19th cent. commemoratives oils 
a ig To applicants for our BAR 
wc APPRO FREE + LISTS included. 


 oiieen Box 145-H, Maplewood, N. J 
sine FOR ONLY 10¢e! 


Chinese ‘‘World War II" Set. 11 UNUSED STAMP 





Ch “George ed J ) 
SET 18 OVER *s12. 00! ONLY pee - Approval Applicar 
i D for this historic issue 


J. D. HEREFORD, Box 107-3, “NORTHRIDGE, CALIF 








107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS 


30 : BEAUTIFUL AIRMAILS 10/ 


100 Diff. Airmails $1.00; 200 Diff. Airmails $3.00 
Selected sets at reduced prices on approval. 


LOUIS MORRISON, Dept. A, Milmont Park, Pe 


HARRIS & CO., 








vesvesy Lg >A if a stamps from Tan- 
me Cayman Islanda—Ani mais—Scea + 
Victorian — Airmail — 


Stampe—ine a? 
et anav oe bie GOMPANY. Dept. 58 
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There's a storehouse 
full of facts...! 


Theme Articles 
(The American Nations) 
News Review 


English Features 

(Words to the Wise) 
World Friendship Series 
Astronomy Feature 
Science Column 


j and a recreation 
room full 
of fun... 









a Sports 
e How're 
You Doing! 
e Jokes @ Puzzles e Junior 
Writers (Stories and Plays) 

e Shutterbugs (Students’ 
Camera Work) 


in your magazine... 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


That’s why you'll always find 
plenty of material to help you in 
your classroom work, and plenty 
to entertain you, too. 





You're one of our regular sub- 
scribers, so we don't have to tell 
you about all the solid stuff and 
the light stuff you will find in 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC next 
semester—at less than 3c a week. 
You've seen it and used it... you 
know! 


That's why we urge you to vote 
again for JUNIOR SCHOLAS- 
TIC as YOUR classroom maga- 
zine and keep this valuable, 
cheerful class companion with 
you next term. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


7 EAST 12 ST., NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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It takes 46 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 2 points for each word you get right, 
and see how close you can come to the top 
score of 92. 


1. City in state outlined. 
5. State outlined at left. 
8. —— and behold. 

. Boy. 

11. What’s the —————— ? 

. Abbreviation for lieu- 
tenant. 

14. Well-behaved. 

15. Short sleep. 

18. Abbreviation for Maine. 

19. River in state outlined. 

21. Short, sharp nail with flat head. 

. Us. 

. A plaything. 

27. Kind of fuel. 

29. Adverb which means in an equal way. 
31. Long spears with sharp steel heads. 
33. Abbreviation for “fish day.” 

34. Indefinite article meaning one. 

35. Nickname of state outlined. 

37. Girl’s name. 


. Small two-winged insect. 

. Find a sum. 

. Abbreviation for Rhode Island. 

. Sweet potato. 

. Sick. 

6. Annoy by continual complaining. 

7. The ~——— bomb was used in World 
War II. 

8. Showed the way. 

9. Conjunction that marks a choice. 

12. Part of foot. 

15. Opposite of yes. 

16. Open your mouth and say ——. 

17. This is found inside a cherry. 

20. Grain raised in state outlined. 

2. Abbreviation for company. 

. Abbreviation for Kentucky. 

. Past tense of win. 

5. Adjective meaning every. 

27.Is able to. 

28. Name of a famous movie lion. 

29. Amount of space. 





sus. On 
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30. Title of respect or honor. 

$1. Sixth note of scaler 

32. A piece of earth covered with grass. 
33. Evergreen tree. 

36. Adverb meaning in this way. 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; Feb- 
ruary 2nd, in your edition. 


Solution to last week's Quiz-Word Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-Fla.; 4-Orlando; 8-wood; 9-R.R.; 
10-nor; 11-Miami; 15-dirt; 16-ads; 17-has; 20- 
sparrow; 24-pork; 25-n.e.; 26-yon; 27-lemon; 31- 
sold; 32-sod. 

DOWN: 1-Florida; 2-lad; 3-an; 4-own; 5-room; 
6-Dr.; 7-or; 12-aid; 13-Mrs.; 14-it; 17-harness; 
18-ark; 19-sr.; 20-spy; 21-pool; 22-on; 23-we; 28- 
moo; 29-old; 30-N.D. 





HEY! Fevers 
AND GALS 


WHAT I only 25¢ 


6 Genuine Athletic 
Felt Letters. 2- 
inches high. Just 
the right size for jj 
school name or ini- 
tiels — club orteam | 
name— your own il 
nitials or nicknames. 
Super-dooper for hats, 
jackets and uniforms. 
Extrafeature—Justlron 
"Em On. 
Any 6 letters for 25c. 
Extra letters 5c each. 
State color when order- 
ing. Get yours today! 


THE FELT CRAFTERS @ PLAISTOW 46, N. H. 





















Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. Finest 
quality. Reasonable prices from 3c up. Write 
EM \ today. Dept. P, Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.¥. 











in the Montana Rockies 


Hike or ride by saddle horse on mountain 
trails, and relax in picturesque hotels and 
chalets...all expense stop-off tours over moun- 
tain highways in open-top busses. Glacier Park 
is on the main line of the Great Northern Rail- 
way—and Great Northern's travel experts are 
ready to help you plan your 
vacation—write today. 





assenger Traffic Manager 
Paul 1, Minn. 

(pert. $s 9) 
orm vacation this year. 
non Glacver National 
Great Northern. 


P. G. Holmes, P 


i} St 
Great Northern Railwey, 


fam planning @ Weste 
Please send me informatwo 
Park and how to 8° there via 
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BARNSTORMING 
BASKETEER 


The Story of 
EDWARDS B. MURRAY 


IG Ed Murray, chief traveling auditor for the 

General Electric Company, started traveling 
‘way back. By the time he was 7 he had lived in six 
different cities. After graduation from college he 
pedalled a bicycle across France, and roughed it in 
italy, Germany, and Switzerland. And he’s still going 
places—in more ways than one. 

In addition to being a top-notch athlete, he was 
top man in his studies in high school and college 
with a straight A average, which won him coveted 
membership in the honorary fraternity, Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

Basketball was and is Ed’s favorite pastime. A star 
player throughout his school career, he now coaches 
and plays on the Business Training Course quintet 
of the Company’s Intra-Works League during the 
winter sports season. 

During working hours at his headquarters in Sche- 
nectady he directs and co-ordinates the activities of 
a force of approximately 60 auditors who make up 
the Staff. General Electric Company, Schenectady, N.Y. 


Because his father was a traveling accountant, Ed didn't 
stay long in his birthplace, Anderson, S. C. At Cin- 
cinnati's Hughes High School he was city high jump 
champ and was chosen for the Southwestern Ohio All- 
star basketball team. Summers, he kept himself and a 
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After a summer touring Europe he joined the Company 
at Schenectady in 1935. Ed started as a member of the 
Business Training Course, a three-year program covering 
accounting, financial, and administrative work in prepa- 
ration for an executive career. 
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he took a liberal arts course, graduating as class saluta- 
torian. A 6-foot, 5-inch center on the basketball team, 
he received the Bunn Award for his contributions to the 
sport. He helped eom his way by managing the school's 
refreshment concession. 














of the Company's plants to inspect accounting records 
He became a supervising and then chief traveling audi- 
tor. He spends his evenings now coaching his BTC cage 
crew, which is made up of former college stars. 





GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 











INDEX TO VOLUME 23 
(Sept. 22, 1948—Jan. 19, 1949) 


Junior Scholastic 


Note: Letters indicate month (S-Sept., O-Oct., N- 
Nov., D-Dec., J-Jan.). The first figure indicates day of 
each monih; the number after the dash indicate: the 
page number. Example: J-5-14 means January 5, 
page 14. The letter T following a page number 


means Teacher Edition. 
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Africa: Bibliography, D 15-3T. 

Agriculture: Biggest Harvest in 
History, O 6-6; European 
Harvests, O 13-3; Potato 
Mounds in North Carolina, 
] 5-4. 

Alaska: Ketchikan, S 29-4; How 
We Live, D 1-5; My 
Home in the Pribilofs, D 1-5. 

American Patriots: Jose Artigas 
(Uruguay), N 17-13; Simon 
Bolivar ( Venezuela), O 20-7; 
Jose Bonifacio ( Brazil), S 22- 
18; Benito Juarez (Mexico), 
§ 29-12; Francisco de Mi- 
randa (Venezuela), O 13-11; 
Bernardo O’Higgins (Chile), 
O 27-7; Jose de San Martin 
(Argentina), N 3-9; Jose 
Hipolito Unanue (Peru), N 
10-7. 

Arctic: Peary Documents Found, 
O 18-5. 

Argentina: American Patriot, 
Jose de San Martin, N 3-9; 
Horn of Plenty (with map), 
N 3-7; How We Live in Ar- 
gentina, N 3-10; World 
Friendship Doll, N 3-14. 

Astronomy (Catharine , E. 
Barry): Brightest Star, O 6- 
11; Other Worlds Than Ours, 
Part I, N 3-15; Part II, N 
10-20; September Sky, S 22- 
24: October Sky, O 6-11; 
November Sky, N_ 3-15; 
December Sky, D 1-10; Beth- 
lehem Star, D 8-11; January 
Sky, J 5-18; The Earth’s 
Satellite, J 12-12. 

Atom: Smashing Atom Ma- 
chine to Be Built in Canada, 
S 22-7; New Plant in N. Y., 
O 13-5. 

\ustralia: Herbert V. Evatt 
Elected President of U. N. 
Gen. Assembly, O 6-5. 

Austria: Bibliography, D 8-3T. 

\viation: Kitty Hawk Returns 
to U. S.; D 8-4; Largest Heli- 
copter in World is Planned, 
O 20-5; New Carrier, O 27-2; 
Rocket Plane Flies Faster 
Than 1,000 Miles an Hour, O 
13-3. 

Awards: Industrial Arts Win- 
ners, O 20-16. 


B 
Barbados: Bibliography, D 1- 
15T; How We Live, J 5-10; 
Theme Article, J 5-6. 


~ Barry, Catharine E.: see Astron- 


omy. 

Bib and Tuck: in France, S 29- 
6; in Switzerland, O 13-9. 

Biographical Sketches: see also 
American Patriots, Sports. 
Jean Chappelear, O 20-21; 
Beatrice Bella (BeBe) Shopp, 
N 3-19. 

Books: New Books, S 29-24; 
O 20-13; N 17-29; D 15-18; 
J 5-17; J 12-18; J 19-13. 
Speaking of Books, S 22-8T; 
16T; O 13-15T; 37T; 40T; N 
8-3T; 5T; 8T; 20T; New 
Books, J 12-18. 

Boutwell, W. D.: How to Judge 
Motion Pictures: Art Director, 
J 5-12; Busiest Man in Hol- 
lywood, O 20-18; Holly- 
wood Loves You!, O 18-12; 
Screen Writer, N 17-14. 

Boy Scouts: Sons of UN Mem- 
bers and Staff, O 13-5. 

Brazil: Attack of the Ant Army 
(story), S 22-18; Giant of 
South America, theme article, 
(with map), S 22-8; Girl 
Guides Prepare Native Cof- 
fee, S 29-4; How Portugal 
Got Brazil (stamp story), N 
3-28; How We Live, S 22-9; 
Silva, Jose Bonifacio de 
Andrada e (American Por- 
trait), S 22-18: World Friend- 
ship Doll, $ 22-11. 


Cc 


Canada: Atom Smasher in On- 
tario, S 22-7; Beef Ban Ends, 
S 22-7; Map, O 13-3; New- 
foundland, S 22-7, O 20-8; 
New Stamp, N 17-30; Ore 
Deposits, S 22-7, O 13-3; 
Population Rises, S 22-7; St. 
Laurent, New Prime Minister, 
S 22-7, D 8-5; Yukon Ghost 
Town Comes Alive, N 3-3. 

China: Bibliography, N 17-3T; 
Communists Win Big Victory, 
N 17-4, D 15-3; U. S. Con- 
siders More Aid to China, D 
8-5. 

Chile: Theme article (with 
map), O 27-4; World Friend- 
ship Doll, O 27-11. 

Christmas: Bethlehem Star, D 
8-11; Bill Wickey’s Christmas 
Turkey (story), D 8-12; Bib- 
liography, D 8-3T; Christmas 
Counts With Us (Waldo), D 
1-3T; Danish Children to 
Have Rice Pudding, N 3-4; 


Festival, D 8-24; Miserable 
Merry Christmas (Lincoln 
Steffens), D 15-10; Parade, 
D 8-20, D 15-28; Tree D 
1-9. 


Colombia: New Canal (with 
map), S 22-6. 
Conservation: Bibliography, N 


8-28T, N 10-ST. 

Correspondence International: 
World Friendship Addresses, 
J 5-16. 

Costa Rica: Invaded, J 12-4. 

Cuba: Bibliography, N 17-3T; 
Elected to UN Security Coun- 
cil, O 27-3; How We Live, D 
15-8; Marti, Jose (American 
Patriot), D 15-12; Mosquito 
Trap, O 18-5; Sugar Bow! of 
the Americas, theme article 
(with map), D 15-5. 


D 
Democracy: Bridge to Freedom 
(Studebaker), J 5-3T. 
Displaced Persons: Arrive in 
U. S. N 17-5; Congress 
Passes Bill, S 22-6. 
E 
Egypt: Elected to UN Security 
Council, O 27-3. 
Eire: Changes Name, J 5-4. 
ERP: Good European Harvests, 
O 138-3; Symbol (with de- 
sign), S 29-5. 


F 

Food: Gifts of the Americas, 
N 17-6; Story of Sugar, D 
15-6. 

Finch, Hardy R.; New Books 
for Teen Agers, S 22-16T, O 
13-17T; Rise of Teen-Age 
Fiction, N 3-8T. 

France: Bib and Tuck in 
France, S 29-6; De Gaulle 
Gains Power, D 1-3; Grati- 
tude Train, D 1-4; Meter 
Bars Checked, N 3-4; Op- 
poses Return of Ruhr (with 
map), D }5-3; World Friend- 
ship Doll, O 20-23. 

Fuel: New Pipeline to Carry 
Natural Gas, D 15-4. 


G 

Germany: Bibliography, D 15- 
3T; Candy for Berlin, N 17- 
5; Blockade Goes Before UN, 
O 13-4; Berlin Children, J 
12-4; Ruhr, J 19-4. 

Great Britain: British Rubber 
Arrives in U. S., N 3-4. 


H 
Hallowe’en: Whoooo’s Scared? 
O 27-8. 

Hawaii: U. S. Praises Hawaii 
in Report to UN, O 13-5. 
Health: see also Food, Nutri- 
tion, Cartoons; 1. Skimpy 
Breakfasts, S 29-20; 2. Sub- 
stantial Breakfasts, O 6-22; 
3. Skimpy Lunches, O 13-18; 
4, Substantial Lunches, O 20- 
20; 5. Well-Balanced Dinners, 
O 27-12; 6. Vegetables, N 
3-18; 7. Cereals, N 10-14; 8. 
Milk, N 17-18; 9. Fish, D 1- 
12; 10. Proper Shoes, D 8-18; 


3-T 


11. Sleep, D 15-5; 12. Fruit, 
J 5-17; 18. Meat, J 12-14; 
14. Weight, J 19-10. 


India: Hyderabad Surrenders, 
(map), S 29-3; Outlaws Un- 
touchability, D 15-3; Sell Ele- 
phants, N 3-4; Who's an In- 
dian? J 5-3. 

Indians: First Votes, O 20-6; 
Who’s an Indian? J 5-3. 

Indonesia: War with Dutch 
(with map), J 12-3. 

Israel: see also Palestine. A Na- 
tion Is Born (Talmadge), $ 
22-5: How We Live, N 3- 
5; We're From the Young- 
est Nation, N 3-5. 


K 
Korea: Republic Proclaimed 
(with map), S 22-7. 
L 


Lepers: Haven (with map), D 

8-5. 
M 

Maine: Mrs. Smith Elected to 
Senate, 0 6-6. 

Martinique: Bibliography, N 
10-3T; How We Live, D 8-9; 
Theme Article (with map), 


D 8-6; World Friendship, 
Doll, D 8-8. 
Mexico: Bibliography, S 22- 


12T; Good Neighbor, theme 
article, (with map), S 29-8; 
Juarez, Benito (American Pa- 
triot ), S 29-12; World Friend- 
ship Doll, S 29-9. 

Money: Possible New Coins, J 
12-4, 

Movies: see also Boutwell, W. 
D.: How to Judge Motion 
Pictures. Movie of Month 
Awards: Joan of Arc, D 15- 
15; Secret Land, O 13-16; So 
Dear to My Heart, D 15-15; 
New Movies, S 29-18, O 13- 
16, N 17-26,-D 15-15, J 5- 
20; Ten Best Films-Prefer- 
ence Poll, J 5-20T; J 12-20. 


Music: Weekend with Music, 
O 13-7T. 
N 
National Parks: Everglades, J 
5-3. 


Newfoundland: How We Live, 
O 20-10; Story in Stamps, 
O 20-25; Tenth Province of 
Canada, S 22-7; Theme Ar- 
ticle (with map), O 20-8. 

New Zealand: Maori Name has 
71 Letters, N 3-4. 

Norway: Elected to UN 
curity Council, O 27-3. 

Nutrition: see also Food, 
Health. Awards, O 18-4T; 
Battle Against Malnutrition 
(Studebaker), O 13-4T; For 
Stronger Bodies, O 13-18T; 
How Wells Keep Well ( Vir- 
ginia Matson), J 5-6T. 


Se- 


@) 
Ohio: Ohio Basin Gets a Scrub- 
bing, J 5-5. 
Oil: Rich Venezuela, Theme 
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Asticle, O 18-6; Whitehorse 
Oil Refinery Transported, O 
20-6. 

Ore: Deposits found in Labra- 
dor and Quebec, O 13-3. 


Palestine: see also Israel. Bern- 
adotte’s Report (with map), 
O 6-5; Refugees, D 1-3; 
U. S. Offers U. N. a Palestine 
Plan, D 8-4. 

Panama: Bfbliography, D 15- 
3ST; How We Live in Pan- 
ama, J 19-8; World Friend- 
ship Doll, J 19-5. 

Paraguay: Bibliography, D 8- 
ST; How We Live, J 12-8; 

_ Paraguay, J 12-5. 

Parks: Everglades 
Park, J 5-3. 

Peru: Government Changes 
Hands, N 105; How We 
Live, N 10-11; Theme Arti- 
cle (with map), N 10-8; 
Unanue, Jose Hipolito ( Amer- 
ican Patriot), N 10-7; World 
Friendship Doll, N 10-13. 

Philippines: Textbook Shertage 
in Schools, 0 20-6. 

Photegraphy (Shutterbugs): S 
22-16; $ 29-26; O 13-16; O 
20-22: N 3-26; N 10-22; N 
17-24; D 1-9; D 8-22; D 15- 
20; J 5-16; J 12-23; J 19-12. 

Plays: Sources, O 18-33T. 

Portugal: How Partugal Got 
Brazil {Stamp Story), N 2 
28. 

Prices: Living Costs Soar, S 
29-5; Slight Drop, D 15-4. 
Puerto Rico: Bibliography, S 
292-12T; Elections, N 17-5; 
How We Live, O 6-9; Ice 
Harvest (salt), O 27-3; 
Theme Article (with map), 

O 6-7; Visit ta, O 6-10. 


National 


Q 

Quiz-Word Puzzles: California, 
S 29-29: Colorado, D 8-21; 
Florida, J 12-18; Illinois, D 
15-16; Indiama, J 19-19; 
Massachusets, N 17-27; Mich- 
igan, D 1-11; Minnesota, N 
8-30; New Jersey, J 5-19; 
New York, O 6-29; Ohio, N 
10-21: Oregon, O 18-19; 
Pennsylvania, oO 27-13; 
Texas, O 20-27; Wisconsin, 
§ 22-31 

a 

Railroads: Careers in Railroad- 
ing, N 8-24; My Trip on The 
C & O (Bill Green), 'N 3-20; 
New Railroad Links Brazil, 
Bolivia, Chile, O 6-6. 

Religion: World Christmas 
Festival, D 8-24. 

Russia: Eskimos Barred from 
Siberia, O 27-3; Fight 
Against Bad Droughts, N 17- 


5. 
Ss 
Science: Attack of the Ant 
Army (story, Carl Stephen- 
son), S 22-18; DDT Fighting 
Malaria, N 10-6; Diesel En- 


Seals: 


Spelling: 


Stock Piling: 


Stories: 


Stadebaker, John W.: 


Pictures Show Earth 60 Miles 
Up, N 17-4; Rocket Plane 
Flies Faster than 1,000 Miles 
Per Hour, O 13-8; Screw 
Thread Standardized, O 20- 
5; Tiger Beetles in Museum, 
N 10-6; Uranium im Flin 
Flon, N 10-6; Whooping 
Crane Search Fails Again, O 
20-5. 

Mystery of Collar-Wear- 
ing Seals Solved, D 1-4; My 
Home in meh Pribilofs, D 1-5. 


Shutterbugs: 
South thn nas New Railroad 


Wi Link Brazil, Bolivia, 
Chile, O 6-4. 

Meet the Champ 
(Jean Chappelear), O 20-21. 


Sports: Diamond Dust, § 29-20; 


Hoop Buttons and Bews, D 
15-14; How te Watch a Feot- 
ball Game, N 3-18; Okey 
Doak (Walker), N 17-158; 
Pigskin Patter, O 6-22; Short 
Shots, O 13-18; O 20-20; O 
27-12; N 10-14; D 1-12; D 
8-16; J 12-14; J 19-10; Super 
All-American, J 5-15; World 
Series, O 6-22; Yanks in Lon- 
don, § 22-12. 


Stamps: Canada’s New Stamp, 


N 17-30; Cuban Issues, D 
15-22; Eewador-Four Free- 
doms, J 5-22; French Zone— 
Germany, J 19-18; First Day 
Covers, § 29-30; Gettysburg 
Address, N 10-21; Harris, N 
17-30; Many New Issues, S 
292-28: New Airmail Stamp, 
J 12-21; Newfoundland’s 
Story, GO 20-25; Philippine 
Scout Issue, D 1-14; Proposed 
Commemorative Stamps 1949, 
J 19-18; Rough Riders, O 13- 
22; Stamp and the Stary 
(How Portugal Got Brazil), 
N 8-28; Stamp Maps, $ 29- 
30; Wil Rogers and Fort 
Bliss, O 27-14. 

Bibliography, D 
1-15T. 

Another Home for the 
Squirrels, (Jesse Stuart), J 
12-0; Attack of the Ant Army 
(Carl Stephenson), $ 22-18; 
Bill Wickey’s Christmas Tur- 
key (Sarah M. Lockwood), 
D 8-12; Miserable Merry 
Christmas { Lincoln Steffens ), 
D 15-10; Old Ranger ( Mark 
Hager), S 29-14; Three Cor- 
nered Hat (Rusell Gordon 
Carter), N 3-12; Wilbur and 
the Atomic Lollipops (Bob 
Kranz), O 20-12; Stuart, 
Jesse: Another Home For the 
Squirrels (story), J 12-9. 
Battle 


Thanksgiving: 


Truman, Hany S« 


United Nations: 


Against Maleutrities, O 13- 
4T; Bridge to Freedom, J 
5-3T; Hew Much Social Sci- 
ence in the H. S.? D 1-2T; 
Not “Should” but “How,” N 
8-2T; Why I Decided to Join 
Scholastic, $ 22-5T. 


Switzerland: Bib and Tuck 


story, O 13-0; Werld Friend- 
ship Doll, O 18-17. 
T 


Cits of the 
Americas, N 17-6. 


Theme Articles: Argentina-Horn 


of Plenty (map), N 3-7; Bar- 
bados (map), J 5-6; Brazil 
Is Big (map), S 22-8, Chile 
(map), oO gh Onba, Sagar 
Bowl of the Americas, D 15- 
5; Martinique (map), D 8-4; 
Mexico Good Neighbor 
(map), O 6-8; ‘Newfound- 
land, Camada’s New Province 
(map), O 20-8; My Home 
im the Pribilofs, D 10-5; QOil- 
Rich Venezuela (map), O 
13-6; Puerto Rico, U. S. A. 

; Panama 

; Paraguay 
(map), J 12-5; Peru (map), 


N 10-8; Usugmay (map), N 
17-8. 


Travel: About Other Countries, 


O 13-6T; Educational For- 
eign Travel-Tours Plaaned 
for Cultural Values, O 13-3T; 
Travel Tips, N 8-19T; Travel 
Story Awards: I Go Idol 
Hunting (Hasso von Win- 
ning), S 22-13T; On the 
Athabaska Trail (Doreen 
Foote), J 5-19T; Seeing Eng- 
land With Tish (Mabel I. 
Haupt), N 3-13T; Seeing the 
Silver Horde (i. Edelman), 
O i3-45T; We Met the 
Marshall Piaa»a (Nathan 
Kleinkandiler), D 1-9T. 
Elected 
Presidesat, N 10-5; Inaugura- 
tion, J 19-3. 


Berlin Black- 
ade, O 13-4; Bemnadotte Shot 
in Jerusalem, § 29-3; Bill of 
Rights for Children, J 12-4; 
Bey Scout Troop, O 13-5; 
Canada Leads in Aid te War- 
Torn Countries, S 22-4; 
Dominican Republic Offers 
Home for DP’s, 8 29- 
4, Erases League's Error, 
D 15-4; Fightirg Malaria, 
N 10-6; Headquarters Start- 
ed, NYC, O 65; Help 
for Haiti; N 10-6; Palestine 
Plan, D 8-4; U. S. Praises 
Hawaii to UN, O 13-5; UN 
Weather Stations, QO 27-3; 
Uranium és Flin Flon, N 10- 
6; Werld Celebrates UN’s 
Birthday, O 6-5. 

General Assembly: Australia’s 
Herbert E. Evatt New Pres- 
ident, O 6-5; Meets im Paris, 
S 22-6; Winds Up Wark, J 
5-4. 


Security Council: Elects Nor. 
way, Cuba, Egypt to Coun. 
ei, O 27-3. 

World Health Organiza. 
tion (weer Fighting Ma. 


U. S. Elections: America Votes, 
O 6-12; Inauguration, J 19- 
8; Presidential Candidates 
Chosen, § 22-3; What Are 
We Voting For? O 6-16. 

U. S. Senate: Mrs. Margaret 
Smith (Maine) Elected to 
Senate, O 6-6. 

U. S. Territories and Posses- 
sions: Bibliography, N 3-23T: 
N 10-3T; N 17-3T; My Home 
in the Pribilofs, D 1-5. 

Uruguay: Artigas, Jose (Ameri- 
can Patriot), N 17-13; Bibli- 
ography, O 27-3T; How We 
Live, N 17-11; Theme Arti- 
cles (with map), N 17-8. 


Vv 
Venezuela: Bibliography, S$ 29- 
ST; Ofl-Rich Nation (theme 
article), O 13-6; Revolution 
in, D 15-4, 
Vocations: Careers in Railroad- 
ing ( Bill Green), N 3-24. 


Ww 

Weather: Youngest Forecaster, 
D 8-4; UN Weather Stations, 
© 27-3. 

World Friendship Dolls: see also 
Theme Articles, ~ World 
Friendship Series. -Argentina, 
N 3-4; Brazil, S 22-11: Chile, 
© 27-11]; France, O 20-23; 
Martinique, D 8-8; Mexico, 
S 29-9; Panama, J 19-1]; 
Peru, N 10-13; Switzerland 
O 13-17; Turkey, D 15-19 
Tyrol, N 17-25. 

World Friendship Series: How 
We Live-Alaska (Alexandra 
Gromoff), D 1-5; Argentina 
(Aida Felisa Raffaele, Rene 
Caballero), N 3-10; Barba- 
dos (Andrew Ancher, Ray 
Smith), J 5-10; Brazil (Alice 
Vianna, Renato Gomes), S$ 
22-9; Cuba (Silvia Veranes 
Vazquez, Raul Montes de 
Ocas. D 15-8; Israel (Rina 

Gorshtein, Itomar Resen), N 

3-5; Martinique (Michel 

Cler Clothilde Mesdouze ), D 

8-9; Mexico (Esperanza Gu- 

tieroz, Rafael Aguirre), S 29- 

10; Panama {Maria Benigna 

Alonso, Mario Arosemena, J 

19-8; Paraguay (Guillermo 

Antonio Encise, Maria Gra- 

ciela Sosa), J 12-8; Perv 

(Rosa Asuncion Avila, Os- 

waldo Nunez Carvallo), \ 

10-11; Puerto Rico (Eira 

oom Biddle, Carlos Cor- 
es), O 6-9; Uruguay (Ana 

arte Rezrano, Claudio 

Conde Alvarez), N 17-1); 

Addresses J 5-16. 


~ 





